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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMAN. 


BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 


NO. I.—THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


““Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there shall 


also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” 
St. Marruew xxvi. 13. 


THERE is no one point in which the Bible differs from every 
other book more essentially, than in its delineations of human 
character. In the portraits drawn by the pen of inspiration, we 
find no adroit flattery bestowed on a favorite subject—no skilful 
arrangement of light and shade, to produce effect—all is simple, 
unvarnished truth, rendered a thousand fold more impressive by 
its very simplicity. It is impossible to doubt that the sacred writers 
both of the Old and New Testament, had one grand object con- 
stantly in view, to which every thing else is subservient—viz.: to 
honor God, by exhibiting his dealings with men, as individuals, 
and as members of the great human family. This singleness of 
purpose—this transparency of motive, on the part of those sober 
recorders of events—gives an unequalled charm to Scripture biog- 
raphy. Facts in the life of an individual are left to make their 
own impression on the mind of the reader—faults and errors are 
recorded without softening or extenuation, and the simplicity of 
the narrative is never violated either by censure or eulogy on the 
part of the narrator. But brief and unadorned as these inspired 
memoirs usually are, they present a more graphic picture of the 
life and character of their subjects, and interest us far more in 
their behalf, than whole volumes of elaborate analysis, or lavish 
panegyric could do. Especially is this the case in regard to the 
women of the Bible. We are delighted to be able thus to go back 
into the dim and shadowy recesses of the past, and ascertain how 
our sisters of that early age, thought, and felt, and acted, with the 
full consciousness that we may depend implicitly on the record.— 
We are admitted into the sanctuary of home—become acquainted 
with the inmates of that hallowed spot, in their every day joys and 
sorrows, and while we find themrubject to the same passions with 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMAN. 


BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 


NO. I.—THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


““Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there shall 


also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” 
St. Marrnew xxvi. 13. 


THERE is no one point in which the Bible differs from every 
other book more essentially, than in its delineations of human 
character. In the portraits drawn by the pen of inspiration, we 
find no adroit flattery bestowed on a favorite subject—no skilful 
arrangement of light and shade, to produce effect—all is simple, 
unvarnished truth, rendered a thousand fold more impressive by 
its very simplicity. {t is impossible to doubt that the sacred writers 
both of the Old and New Testament, had one grand object con- 
stantly in view, to which every thing else is subservient—viz.: to 
honor God, by exhibiting his dealings with men, as individuals, 
and as members of the great human family. This singleness of 
purpose—this transparency of motive, on the part of those sober 
recorders of events—gives an unequalled charm to Scripture biog- 
raphy. Facts in the life of an individual are left to make their 
own impression on the mind of the reader—faults and errors are 
recorded without softening or extenuation, and the simplicity of 
the narrative is never violated either by censure or eulogy on the 
part of the narrator. But brief and unadorned as these inspired 
memoirs usually are, they present a more graphic picture of the 
life and character of their subjects, and interest us far more in 
their behalf, than whole volumes of elaborate analysis, or lavish 
panegyric could do. Especially is this the case in regard to the 
women of the Bible. We are delighted to be able thus to go back 
into the dim and shadowy recesses of the past, and ascertain how 
our sisters of that early age, thought, and felt, and acted, with the 
full consciousness that we may depend implicitly on the record.— 
We are admitted into the sanctuary of home—become acquainted 
with the inmates of that hallowed spot, in their every day joys and 
sorrows, and while we find them subject to the same passions with 
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ourselves, the flood of time is rolled back, bygone generations pass 
before us, and we feel more deeply than before, that the human 
heart in all ages and climates, knows the same necessities, and 
finds the same utterance. 

The story of Ruth the Moabitess, as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, is full of thrilling interest and pathos. There is nothing 
more beautiful in the whole range of literature, sacred or profane. 
A young and beautiful woman is brought before us, tenderly nur- 
tured, and full of deep sympathies and warm affections, suddenly 
reduced from affluence to poverty, deprived by death of the hus- 
band on whom she might have leaned for support, and thus bereft 
of all— 


“Of every stay, save innocence and heaven.” 


Her companion in sorrow, the widowed and childless mother of her 
lost Mahlon, is about to return to the land of Judea after an ab- 
sence of many years, but how different are the circumstances of 
Naomi’s return, from those that attended her departure! She 
went out full—full of blessings, of hope and happiness—she goes 
back stripped of wealth, husband and children, to depend in her 
old age on the charity of strangers. We see her as she tears her- 
self away from the spot endeared by so many fond recollections ; 
as she pauses by those newly made graves where her earthly trea- 
sures are deposited—as she turns a last lingering look on the home 
now no longer hers, and prepares to take her solitary way across 
the hills and plains of Moab, to her distant father land. But she 
has not yet tasted the full bitterness of the cup she is called to 
drink, for her two step-daughters are still at her side, seeking by a 
thousand fond attentions to comfort the mourner, and charm away 
her grief. ‘The dreaded moment, the moment of separation at last 
arrives, and Naomi nerves herself to send back her kind aitendants 
to their own kindred and people, to find in a more fortunate con- 
nexion the happiness she can never taste again. Orpah wept as 
she bade farewell to the noble Jewish matron whose face she would 
see on earth no more—but the gentle and affectionate Ruth clung 
to her mother-in-law, utterly refusing to leave‘ her, even at her 
own urgent solicitation and desire. Poverty, exile, separation from 
all she had hitherto known and loved—these she could resolve to 
brave—nothing had any terrors for that loving heart, but the 
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thought of Noami, stricken, sorrowful, and alone in her weary pil- 
grimage. “ Entreat me not to leave thee,” is her answer to the 
remonstrances of her mother, “for whither thou goest I will go, 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God, my God; where thou diest I will die, and there 
will I be buried.” Well and faithfully was this promise of the des- 
titute widow of Mahlon redeemed by the wife of the rich and noble 
Boaz in after years. 

Never surely was there a finer instance of the heroic devotion 
and self-sacrifice so characteristic of woman, than that here exhib- 
ited. Ruth the Moabitess was not leaving her father’s house and 
her native land, to become the inmate of a palace, to be loved and 
cherished with a tenderness which should anticipate every wish. 
She was to be the sole companion and dependence of an aged and 
desolate woman, borne down by poverty and grief, with the cer- 
tainty that severe and constant toil in a land of strangers, must 
henceforth be her portion. Still she shrinks not, but treads this 
thorny path with a brow as cheerful and a step as light, as though 
she were still moving in the princely halls of Elimelech, the ad- 
mired of every eye, and the beloved of every heart. Who can 
doubt that supreme love to the God of Israel, was the principle by 
which she was actuated in making these sacrifices, or that she was 
sustained in the performance of her trying duties, bythe “ faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen ?” 

Naomi and her daughter-in-law arrived in Bethlehem of Judea, 
during the barley-harvest, a season of festivity, when the plenty 
and rejoicing which surrounded her on every side, served to make 
the contrast in the situation of the poor widow more marked and 
appalling. But little opportunity was granted her for the indul- 
gence of solitary grief. Want stared the poor wanderers in the 
face, with horrible distinctness, and something must be done at 
once to supply their actual necessities. The conduct of Ruth in 
this emergency was in perfect keeping with all we have hitherto 
seen of her. Regardless of the suggestions of pride, or the bitter 
memory of other days, she requested permission of Naomi, to go 
into the fields and glean after the reapers, an occupation which in 
that primitive age, formed the common resource of abject poverty. 
That Providence which unseen, had thus far watched over and 
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guided her steps, directed her to the field of Boar, a rich and 
benevolent kinsman of the deceased Elimelech, who treated Ruth 
with the utmost delicacy, and gave such directions to his servants 
as secured to her an ample equivalent for her toil. In compliance 
with the custom of the times, Naomi took measures to signify to 
Boaz her expectations from him as a near relative of her husband 
and sons, and so favorably had he been impressed with the modesty 
and piety visible in the whole demeanor of the lovely stranger, 
that he gladly performed a kinsman’s part, by redeeming the inheri- 
tance of Mahlon, and taking Ruth to his heart and home, as its 
foved and honored mistress. 

Here we leave this interesting woman, in the enjoyment of every 
earthly blessing—an honored matron in Israel, a beloved wife and 
happy mother, and yet in the midst of these new relations, the 
same meek, tender and affectionate daughter to Naomi, that she 
was in the humble cottage where they first found shelter in Beth- 
lehem. It would seem that the filial piety of Ruth was a ‘subject 
of admiration through the whole region, since the friends who 
gathered about Naomi to congratulate her on the birth of a grand- 
son, speak of her daughter-in-law in these remarkable words— 
“'Thy daughter-in-law which loveth thee, which is better 'to thee 
than seven sons, hath borne him.” This testimony, so honorable 
to both parties, is the more delightful, since the selfishness of 
human nature too often causes strife and wretchedness in a rela- 
tion which should be productive only of mutual kind offices and 
affection. 

Obed, the eldest son of Boaz, was the grandfather of David, the 
king and psalmist of Israel, and thus God conferred on ‘this stran- 
ger, the distinguished honor of being a direct progenitor of the 
Messiah—an honor which every Jewish woman would have con- 
sidered cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of life itself. So long as 
the word of God shall continue to be read by men, so long will the 
name of Ruth the Moabitess be held in remembrance as a bright 
example of unshaken constancy and filial devotion under circum- 
stances which brought these admirable qualities fully to the test. 

Another ‘class of virtues, less striking perhaps, but of equal im- 
portance, is illustrated in the character of Hannah, the wife iof 
Hikanah of Ramathaim Zophim, and the mother of Samuel, the 
seer of Israel. Hannah was childless, a circumstance which in 
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the estimation of a woman of the Hebrews, was the greatest possi- 
ble misfortune. But in addition to this, Hannah was compelled to 
endure the taunts and reproaches of the more fortunate Peninnah, 
whose jealousy of the superior affection of Elkanah, for Hannah, 
led her to treat her favored rival with insolence and unkindness. 
This was repeated year by year, as the family went up to worship 
and offer sacrifices to the Lord at Shiloh, where the ark of God 
then was, so that the life of Hannah was rendered miserable by 
her causeless provocations. Still she did not return railing for 
railing, but in the bitterness of her soul, carried her complaint to 
the Lord, and sought redress from the Most High. 

She believed herself alone with God, unseen by mortal eye, un- 
heard by mortal ear, as she poured out her griefs into the bosom 
of Infinite Love, with a fervor which showed that the deep foun- 
tains of feeling were broken up within*her. But the high priest of 
Shiloh, the aged Eli, was seated near the place of her retirement, 
and perceiving the disorder of her spirits, and the unusual earnest- 
ness of her manner, formed a harsh and hasty judgment concerning 
her. He believed her to be under the influence of intoxication, and 
charged her with the supposed crime, in no measured language, 
Nothing but the fearful corruption then prevalent in Israel, could 
have led Eli to a supposition so injurious, but such was the state 
of morals around him, and even in his own family, that he was 
ready to suspect the worst of any one of the numerous worshippers 
at Shiloh. 

Hannah was already overwhelmed with sorrow and anxiety, 
and this reproach, coming from the highest dignitary of the church, 
might well have seemed to her too grievous to be borne. “AmI 
a dog,” she might indignantly have exclaimed—“ that my lord 
should imagine me guilty of so gross, so disgraceful a misdemeanor ? 
Was not my burden sufficiently heavy before, without the addi- 
tional weight of this unmerited censure ?” But there was neither 
surprise nor indignation in the answer of Hannah. Her gentleness 
and humility were proof even against this trial, and with a patient 
sweetness which to a generous heart must have sent a pang of 
self-reproach, she utters a few impressive words in her own vindi- 
cation, and then leaves the result with God. “Count not thine 
handmaid for a daughter of Belial, for out of the abundance of my 
complaint and my grief have I spoken hitherto.” Such is the gen- 
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tle remonstrance of Hannah, and to the blessing which Eli then 
bestowed upon her, she answers with touching humility, “ Let 
thine handmaid find grace in thy sight.” 

In the day of her distress, the wife of Elkanah sought the Lord— 
she poured out her burdened heart before the mercy-seat, and like 
all who do this in sincerity, she found there strength and consola- 
tion, so that she returned to the presence of her husband, with a 
countenance from which every trace of sadness had vanished. Oh, 
if amid the sorrows and desolations of earth, those who are stricken, 
smitten of God and afflicted, would turn to the Rock of Ages for 
refuge, how surely would they find there, “ beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness !” 

In process of time, the prayer of Hannah was graciously an- 
swered, and she had the unspeakable felicity of clasping to her 
heart her first-born son. How precious was the gift received as it 
were, directly from the Lord! Could she in the first flush of her 
newly found happiness, resolve to give up for ever the being who 
had awakened these delicious emotions? Could she relinquish a 
blessing so long delayed, so recently bestowed, so rapturously re- 
ceived? Could she commit her child, her only child, at an age so 
tender, to the care of strangers, when her own heart was yearning 
to perform for him the thousand kind offices which maternal love 
alone can dictate? Was it possible that the gracious God who 
knows the creatures he has made, and who has said—“* I will have 
mercy rather than sacrifice,” could require this costly offering at 
her hands? Eli was aged and incapable of exercising a guardian 
care over the boy, his sons were proverbial for their shameless 
iniquity, and what was to secure the youthful Samuel from the 
contagion of their example? Ah, well might that mother’s heart 
tremble with apprehension, but whatever was her inward conflict, 
nothing of it appears in the inspired narrative. She had vowed to 
the Lord in the time of her distress, and no earthly inducement 
could prevail upon her to go back from it, now that her petition 
had been heard and answered. She would keep her darling boy 
only during his helpless infancy, while he was dependent for sub- 
sistence on her maternal care, and then she would give him to the 
Lord all the days of his life, cheerfully, gladly, though every heart- 
string quivered and bled at the separation. This promise was 
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faithfully performed, and with the various sacrifices prescribed by 
the Levitical law, Hannah brought her infant son to the house of 
the Lord, and left him there to be trained up for the service of the 
altar by the officiating priests. Who does not follow, with a thrill 
of pity and admiration, this heroic woman, as she goes up with 
her priceless offering to Shiloh, and leaving it there with Eli, 


* returns to the solitary home where every object reminds her of her 


cherished Samuel, whose infant smile will gladden those desolate 
halls no more on earth? Happy, honored mother! “ Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” The 
child thou hast lent to the Lord, is to become the judge and pro- 
phet of Israel, and an instrument of blessing to uncounted thou- 
sands long after thou shalt have gone to thy reward. Could 
maternal love, in its fondest anticipations, desire for the beloved 
one a more glorious destiny than this ? 

The God of Israel and of Shiloh, the God of Hannah and of 
Samuel, has still a cause on earth, and to advance its interests, he 
still makes use of human instrumentality. In carrying out his 
grand designs of love to man, he calls from time to time, for the 
sons and daughters of the church, not always, nor often, to place 
them in stations of power and influence, but to make them co- 
workers with himself, in declaring the glad news of salvation to 
the poor, the ignorant, and the miserable. He might choose his 
messengers from among the cherubim and seraphim who surround 
his throne—he might send a swift-winged archangel to tell to men 
the story of the Cross, and the starry plumes of Gabriel himself, 
would shine with added brilliancy when unfolded on such an 
errand. But passing by the hosts of the unfallen, Jehovah selects 
his ministers from the race he has redeemed—and where is the 
heart so dead to every generous emotion, that it does not glow 
with adoring gratitude at the thought of such condescending love 
as this? Where is the mother in this favored land, who would 
not like Hannah, at the call of God, cheerfully give up even an 
only child to his service, in “sure and certain hope” of reunion in 
that better world where separations are unknown? Alas! the 
influence of things earthly is strong within and around us, stifling 
the still small voice that would speak to us of the claims of God 
and of a perishing world. We admire the devoted piety of Han- 
nah, without the courage, or almost the wish to imitate it, and 
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clasp our idols to our hearts, forgetful of the fact, that what we 
selfishly withhold from God, may be resumed by him in a moment, 
at his own good pleasure. 

Those who lend unto the Lord, will be repaid by him with usury. 
This truth was strikingly exemplified in the case of the mother of 
Samuel She gave an only child to God, and he well rewarded 
the sacrifice by giving her other sons and daughters to bear up her 
name in Israel, and to be the support of her old age. Every year 
as she went up to Shiloh, she carried a garment of her own making 
to the youthful neophyte there, and we may well imagine these 
annual meetings to have been seasons of deep and tender interest 
both to mother and son. It is certain from the ode composed by one 
Hannah, probably on the occasion of her leaving Samuel at the 
temple, and which is one of the finest specimens of Hebrew poetry 
extant, that she was a woman of rare endowments of mind as well 
as heart, and to such a mother, the wide spread reputation of 
Samuel, and the eminent services rendered by him to the chosen 
people of God, must have been a source of the most exquisite de- 
light. The child left by her with the Lord in his helpless infancy, 
had become the prophet of his time—directing both the civil and 
military affairs of the kingdom, and retaining this post of distinc- 
tion through a life of nearly one hundred years, for from many 
passages in the inspired account, we are led to suppose that he was 
considered as the governor of Israel, while Saul was looked upon 
as the general of its armies. But in the midst of his greatness, 
Hannah and her love were never forgotten. Long afterward, when 
“the word of Samuel came to all Israel,” we learn from his choice 
of Ramah asa place of residence, that neither his early departure 
from home—his subsequent fame, nor a life filled with stirring 
events, had power to wean his heart from the mother whose self- 
sacrificing devotion had ensured to him temporal greatness, and 
everlasting bliss. 





WE wrong ourselves and others in matters of affection, with no 
sense that we do so; while we confess and mourn over the lesser 
wrongs of life. 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY MRS. Ss. M. CLARKE. 


“O grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 

For which it loved to live or feared to die.’’ 


Ir was the close of day: the sun pour’d forth 
A flood of glory on the distant clouds, 
The soft attendants of his golden car, 
Tinging their varying forms with hues as bright 
As youth’s first dream of love—and thence, around, 
A sweetly soft and almost holy light, 
Until the smoothly gliding streams, the vales, 
Amid the verdant hills, in deep repose, 
The sloping plains, dotted with lofty trees, 
And far-off mountains that conceal’d their peaks, 
Their lofty peaks, amid the clouds of Heaven, 
Formed a most lovely landscape, glowing, bright, 
That seem’d a picture of some happier world. 


Within the recess of a Gothic arch, 
The entrance to an antique, gloomy hall, 
Hung with rich paintings of the olden time, 
Were two who gazed upon this fairy scene, 
This landscape, radiant with the sun’s last beams, 
Through the light foliage of an aged elm, 
That nodded o’er the arch in which they stood. 
Not oft, on happier hearts, the mellow light 
Fades softly into twilight’s peaceful hour— 
Their lips moved not—their spirits had inspired 
The soothing influence of that charmed time, 
And were too full for words. Oh! in this life, 
This fleeting, changeful life, moments there are 
So bright, so full of glory, we forget, 
For a brief space, how close our tie to earth. 


The evening star, as they renew’d their vows, 
Look’d down upon them with a loving eye. 
Both wore a brow as open as the day; 

And she all truthful was, nor ever dream’d, 
In her confiding love, that he, could change. 
They noble were alike in form and mien; 
One as the kingly oak, that lifts itself 

On high, in pride; the other, as the elm, 

In queenly grace majestic by its side, 
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“ Their eyes were blue as Heaven”—yet differing still, 
And ever varying too:—his wore the hue 

Of even-time, that deepens while we gaze; 

And hers, the blue of dawn, that melts in day. 





She was an orphan: they who first had loved, 

And watch’d with tender care her early years, 
Long since had pass’d, with the sere’d leaves, away ; 
And she had wept in anguish o’er their graves, 
And pray’d—for they had taught her infant lips 
The words of prayer—that He who only wounds 
In kindest love, would heal her stricken heart ; 
And time, with friendly hand, assuaged her grief, 
But gave no joy like the pure love that bless’d 
Her early years, until she met with him mn 
Who stood beside her there, on manhood’s verge, 
Whispering of love, of pure, unchanging love. 
Her soul drank in the music of his worcs, 
And they became her all of earthly bliss; 
For these she gave him all she had—her heart— 
Her life’s deep fount well’d up for him alone, 
In holy, deathless love. 

Months pass’d away : 
Life’s duties forced them for awhile to part ; 
He in the busy throng of men to move 
Upon the world’s broad mart, she o’er the past 
To live again, and dream of coming years; 
To seek, at close of day, the hallow’d spot 
Where last they met, where last they said—farewell— 
And pray for his return, 

The wanderer came: 

She sprang to meet him with a joyous step, 
A smile of loving light—the cold response, 
And the averted glance, told he was changed. 
She felt the change—it was, to her crush’d heart, 
The knell of hope. When of their early love, 
To her a holy thing, he lightly spoke, 
She chid him not, for she was powerless then, 
Before this mighty grief,—she could not weep— 
She had one only, earnest wish—to die. 
Her spirit bow’d beneath its weight of woe; 
Her cheek grew pale, her eye unearthly bright, 
And with a faltering step, and slow, she trod the haunts 
She loved so well, where their first vows were pledg’d. 
Still, as she weaker grew, stronger her faith 
In Heaven—each thought was prayer; for him she pray’d 
Whose love had lighted up a few brief years, 
To throw around the yet remaining few, 
A deeper gloom, that he might pardon’d be ; 
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Might never know the weight of grief that quench’d 
Her spirit’s light,—that they might meet in Heaven— 
And sweetly pass’d away. 
Oh! when he learn’d 

That she was dead,—that her last falt’ring words, 
Last prayer, for him was breathed—from that deep fount 
Of holy love, that died not e’en in death,— 
That life’s revealings all of hope, of joy 
Might always be; that he might never feel 
The fearful weight of woe that bow’d her heart, 
That they might meet in Heaven ;—his early love— 
As waters deep, turned from their course awhile, 
The barriers removed, flow back again 
With fearful power—return’d to waste, not bless, 
His desolate heart. 

He yearn’d once more to lcok 
On her sweet face in its long, deep repose : 
His soul was stirr’d within him as he gazed ; 
Her wasted form was near where’er he stray’d— 
Now, floating like a cloud, mid-way in air; 
Now walking by his side, with upturn’d face, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, so fixed, and sad ; 
It touch’d his heart with anguish and remorse. 
He sought the circles of the fair and gay— 
In lighted halls where mirth and beauty met, 
Tried to efface all mem’ry of the past— 
In vain! for she was ever near his side 
With her unchanging smile. From his lone couch 
He started oft, in some wild, fever’d dream, 
To catch, as it swept by, her flowing robe; 
Then fell, in disappointment, back to dream 
Of her again. 

A blight was on his soul— 

The honors, riches, pleasures of the world, 
Could charm no more. Oh! how hisspirit pined 
For the rich treasure, idly cast away. 


An aged man,—with head all silver’d o’er 
By many winters’ snows, and furrow’d cheek, 
Hollow and glassy eye, and form bow’d down 
And wasted to a shade,—wander’d alone 
At early twilight hour, asking of all 
Who pass’d him by, with wild unearthly gaze, 
While pointing upward with his shrivell’d hand, 
If they e’er saw a smile so loving, sweet, 
As his dear angel’s—there! And thus he died. 
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GWINNETH WATT'’S GIANT STORY, 
AS TOLD TO MASTER CHARLIE. 
BY JULIET H. L CAMPBELL. 


Ir was late on Saturday afternoon, before the kitchen over 
which Gwinneth Watt presided, had attained the climax of Satur- 
day afternoon tidiness, and it was at least half an hour later, before 
her own little figure had received the purification and adornment 
necessary to render it a proper appendage to such a kitchen. But 
all this was accomplished before the clock struck five, and as Gwin- 
neth glanced around to see if any last touches could by any possi- 
bility be given, she saw every where the reflection of her own rosy, 
laughing face. In the burnished copper kettle on the broad man- 
tel, in the glistening tins upon the wall, in the Japanned waiters 
upon the dresser, and in the clock behind the door. The very 
tables and floor shone with a whiteness quite dazzling to behold, 
and required scarcely six more rubs, to make them reflectors also. 
Gwinneth assured herself that nothing further could be done for 
that bijou of a kitchen, and then nodded to the various multiplica- 
tions of herself about the room, thereby signifying that all was 
right. 

“ You see, ladies, the kitchen is tidied, and not slighted either !” 

The faces in the kettles, candlesticks, waiters, and tins, smiled 
and nodded also, and Gwinneth laughed outright, holding her 
dumpy sides the while. 

“Well, ladies,” she said, addressing her imaginary audience— 
“Tm glad to see you so pleased with it, but it’s an hour till tea 
time, and I'll just leave your pleasant company, and take a seat 
on the bench outside.” 

Gwinneth was a child of nature and an imaginative lover also, 
in an humble way, and as she sat on the bench and listened to 
the hum of the kettle within, mingled with the drowsy buzz of 
the bee without, certain delicious sensations began to creep over 
her frame, for which she could in no way account. Her busy bust- 
ling little soul grew stilled ; no longer imperiously impelling hither 
and thither the active hands and feet, it lent itself submissively to 
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eyes and ears, and drank in all the delicious beauty of summer 
sights and sounds. The bees hummed, the birds twittered, and 
the aspen leaves rustled melodiously in the summer air. The vine 
leaves fanned the fruit they shaded, and the flowers tossed their 
heads at one neighbor or nodded to another, with something of 
human superciliousness or cordiality. Gwinneth grew so very, 
very happy, and fell into a reverie (how could she do so idle a 
thing !)—a reverie in which the present and the past were strangely 
blended. She felt herself a child once more amid her native moun- 
tains, and the birds with cheerful voices spoke a familiar language 
to her ear; they were no longer English birds, but downright 
honest Welsh ones, scorning a vowel in their twitterings—but see, 
the cat emerged from her cool retreat in the lilac thicket, and 
trod daintily across the grass: she paused a moment with arching 
neck and gazed about her, as if she too had a heart for summer’s 
beauties, and then walked on. There was enough of life and ac- 
tion in this domestic apparition, to break the trance of Gwinneth, 
and with an exclamation, she started to her feet. 

In the vigorous frame inured to toil, there is an active restless- 
ness—a something impelling it ever to “be up and doing.” Gwin- 
neth was the willing victim of this propelling instinct, and shocked 
at her idleness, she bustled in to prepare tea. 

The clock wanted half an hour of the time, and finding nothing 
wherewith to employ her hands, she picked up her worn bible, 
saying, “Better be reading the Word than dawdling so!” But 
reading was destined to be disturbed, as meditation had been, for 
her master’s son, a lad of ten years, came whistling through the 
yard, snapping the flowers off with his whip-lash, or throwing 
stones at such unlucky birds as had not discretion enough to hold 
their peace in the presence of their natural enemy. Spying Gwin- 
neth, the young destructive ran toward her, saying— 

“Is that your fairy book, Gwinne? read me a story, do !” 

“ A better book than that, Master Charlie,” said the humble girl, 
looking up from her volume. 

“ What is it then ?” he asked, eagerly peering over her shoulder, 
for a glimpse of its contents, “ pshaw, ’tis only a bible !” 

“ Well, and isn’t it a good book, and a wonderful ?” 

“Tv’s good enough I dare say, but not half as wonderful as your 
fairy book. I wonder what you read it for,” said the lad querulously. 
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“Never mind, Charlie, Pll lay it by, and tell youa story to your 
mind, if you won’t crack your whip at the flowers, or frighten the 
birds away, for my heart quite delights in ’em.” 

The required promise was readily given, and Gwinneth began 
her narrative in something like the following style.— 

“Once on a time, there was a giant greater than the mountains, 
who exceeded all the giants in the world for strength and power. 
It would have been dreadful indeed, if he had been a wicked giant, 
for he might have broken up the world in the hollow of his hand 
like an egg shell; but fortunately, he was the best of giants, and 
went about doing all manner of good upon earth. Now, there 
ruled over the land, a certain king who was very wicked, and this 
giant vowed a terrible vow, that he would overthrow him, and 
have in his stead a king of his own making. He laid his plans 
very wisely, and calling a confidential messenger, bade him go to 
a certain house and select a king from the family he would find 
there. The messenger departed very secretly, for he was afraid 
the king would hear of his business, but he arrived at the place in 
safety, and found an old man with seven sons. He was sorely 
perplexed, you may be sure, between them all, not knowing which 
the giant——” 

“Do say Genii, Gwinneth! All the stories in the Arabian 
Nights call them Genii, and it sounds so grand !” 

“ Well, as I was saying, not knowing which of them all the 
Genii intended to make king. However, he examined them closely, 
that he might exercise all his judgment in the choice, and he soon 
perceived one much taller than his brothers, and a most noble and 
majestic man. This, said he within himself, is the king that is to 
be, to be sure. But the giant—I mean the Genii--was there, 
although invisible, and as soon as the messenger has said this, so 
silently, away down in his own heart, where he thought it could no 
more get out than a prisoner out of a dungeon, no sooner had he 
said it, I say. than he heard a small low voice answer him—‘ You 
would choose, but I reject him—you see only his outward figure, 
but I have looked into his secret heart.’ Then the messenger knew 
that the handsome young man was not good, and he resumed his 
search for a king among the brothers. But as often as he made 
up his mind in favor of this or that one, the small voice of the 
mighty Genii whispered his rejection, until he had refused every 
one of the seven. 
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“'The servant of the Genii was sadly puzzled, for he had been 
confident of finding the king in this family, and he turned to the 
old man, saying, ‘are these all thy children? ‘The father an- 
swered, there was one more, the little one down in the meadow, 
and he sent for him to come home. He came, and the messenger 
saw that he was a beautiful boy, with rosy cheeks, and bright 
drown hair and eyes, and while he was admiring his beauty, the 
invisible Genii whispered his approval. 

“ Now you see the boy was very young, and the Genii did not 
think best to place him on the throne immediately, so the lad went 
about his usual business, until he should be old enough to reign. 
Me In the meantime a terrible war broke out, and his brothers went 
out to battle, while he staid at home with his father. By and bye 
the old man grew uneasy about his absent sons, and he sent this 
one “ 

“ What was his name, Gwinneth ?” 

“JT wish you would help me toa name for him, for I can’t always 
remember the names of people, although I never forget the stories 
; about them.” ‘ 

“T read a story about Berthier this morning, and if you call him 
Berthier, I’ll think it is the same hero.” 

“Well, the father sent Berthier to see how his brothers were, 
and when he came near he saw the two great armies, spread out 
over the field in battle array, with music sounding and spears glis- 
tening, and he thought he had never seen anything half so beau- 
tiful or so terrible.” 

“T wish I had been there, Gwinne, that I do !” 

“ While Berthier looked, he felt his heart swell within him, with 
patriotism and pride, but presently he began to wonder why the 
two armies should be drawn out in battle array so long, and yet 
: no fighting, but he soon discovered that there was a huge giant in 
| the opposite army who filled all their opponents with terror. This 
horrible creature came out from the ranks and walked backward 
and forward, insulting the whole army with his defiance, but so 
terror-stricken were they. by his formidable appearance, that not a 
man moved to resent it. Berthier could endure it no longer, and 
although a little fellow, and no match for a common man, much 
less for such a formidable antagonist, he rushed out to attack the 
monster, and when every body looked for the boy’s certain destruc- 
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tien, lo! he overthrew and beheaded his adversary! This was 
very wonderful to all who beheld it, for they could not see that the 
mighty Genii was at hand, though invisible, and aided the youth 
to obtain his victory. 

“T must hurry to the end,” said Gwinneth, “before your mamma 
rings for tea. Well, the king was much pleased with the bravery 
of Berthier, and loaded him with favors, gave him his daughter ia 
marriage, and received him into his own family. The nobles ad- 
mired, and honored him, and the people were filled with gratitude, 
and were never weary of rehearsing in songs his name and valor. 
At last the king grew jealous of his great fame, and resolved to 
kill him. 

“ Now the king had a son of Berthier’s age, who loved him very 
tenderly, and when he suspected his father’s evil intentions to- 
ward him, he besought him to conceal himself, until he could dis- 
cover somewhat further of his father’s mind. Berthier was quite 
at a loss to know what his offence could be, and the prince was 
not able to tell him, but they were both very much grieved. ‘I 
may not be able to come to you again,’ said the prince, at parting, 
‘but I will come and shoot at mark in yonder field, and you must 
be guided by what you hear me say to my attendant.’ 

“ At the earliest opportunity, the prince, faithful to his promise, 
attempted to discover his father’s disposition toward Berthier.— 
The king fell into the most ungovernable rage at the mention of 
him, and the prince perceived that his friend’s life was in danger. 
He took his bow and arrows, and calling his page, wended his way 
to the appointed field jn sadness. After shooting once or twice, he 
bid the page run and find the arrows, and when he had gone some 
distance, shouted loudly after him, ‘go further and make speed— 
haste—stay not’ The voice reached Berthier in his hiding place, 
and he understood that he was in great danger, and must instantly 
make his escape. Then he flew to the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, and the recesses of the mighty forests for concealment ; and 
the king gathered together a great army, and set out to hunt him. 
The Genii assured Berthier that there could be no danger while 
he was on his side, and this made him feel quite brave. One day, 
however, he had a terrible fright—for having been pursued by his 
enemies he took refuge in a cave in the mountain, and soon after 
who should come in but the king himself! Berthier’s heart quaked 
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with fear, but he soon discovered that his Genii had interposed. to 
render him invisible, and he boldly cut off the skirt of the king’s 
garment as atrophy. But this was nothing compared with what 
he did on another occasion, of which I shall tell you. One night 
he stole out from his hiding place to see the camp of the king’s 
army. He stood on a high hill, and looked down in the silent 
night, upon the countless tents that whitened the plain, and a 
desire seized him to stand in the middle of the slumbering host.— 
He descended to the plain, and passed tent after tent undaunted, 
but no one saw him, for the Genii interposed to render him invisi- 
ble. He passed the tents of captains and commanders, and entered 
the pavilion of the king. He stood by the side of his slumbering 
enemy, thinking how bitter and implacable his hate had been, 
when his servant who had accompanied him, bade him despatch 
at once such a troublesome foe. Berthier refused to commit this 
violence, but he could not resist taking away with him the king’s 
spear as a token of his having been there. Then he went to the 
top of a hill, a great way off, and broke the stillness of the night 
with the echoes of his voice. The army awoke at the unusual 
sound, and the commander stood aghast, to hear the fugitive ridi- 
cule his pretended greatness, and reproach him for his careless 
guard over the sacred person of the king. He could hardly believe 
it possible that any one could have entered the camp in spite of 
his vigilance. Berthier bade him search for the king’s spear, which 
he did, when lo! it was gone! The exulting youth displayed his 
trophy, and invited them to send for it again, which they did, and 
the king was so struck with the forbearance and generosity of his 
rival, that he resolved to persecute him no more. 

“But Goodey! dear child, it is now tea time, and I cannot tell 
you half that he did, or how the giant, or Genii, finally made him 
king in the room of his persecutor. But you shall read it yourself, 
for ‘his acts first and last, are they not written in the book of 
Samuel the seer?” and she placed the Bible in his hands. 

“ What do you mean ?” said the child, “is it then not a fairy 
story ?” 

“Bless you, no!” laughed Gwinneth, her merry eyes running 
over. “it is all gospel truth, and fit to be told on the Sabbath day.” 

“ And Berthier, and the Genii—who were they ?” 

“ King David ! and may God forgive me if I have blasphemed 
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in calling him by a heathen name; but the Genii was no less 
than the mighty Lord himself, who is more marvellous in his ways 
than all the giants in the land, and that it is that makes me love 
the Bible more than any fairy book. But do sit down, and read 
it yourself, there’s a dear child!” and she bustled about amid the 
china, quite pleased with her trick. 





“ABIDE WITH US, FOR IT IS TOWARDS EVENING.” 
St. Luke xxiv. 29. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Bricut Morn hath shut her eye of pride, 
The dews upon the rose are dried, 

High Noon, on glowing car hath sped, 
And Day far spent, declines her head. 
Hope’s withering blossoms strew the scene, 
And blights unclasp her tendrils green— 
To their lone nests the warblers flee, 

And Evening frowns: Abide with me. 


Alas, the groups that bless’d my side, 
Play-mate and friend, and parent-guide, 
No more, with sleepless zeal repair 

My wreck of joy,—my waste of care,— 
No more, a tender vigil keep, 

But wearied on their pillow sleep 

That sleep, from earthly wakening free,— 
My heart is sad: Abide with me. 


Deep Night draws on, with shadows drear,— 
The night that hath no dawning here, 

The night that ne’er a morn must know,— 

I feel its gathering chill of woe,— 

Oh Thou! who giv’st us strength to bear 
The death that Thou didst deign to share 

In anguish, on the blood-stain’d tree,— 


Lord of my soul! abide with me, 
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MRS. LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 


BY MRS. ANN S, STEPHENS, 
SEE ENGRAVING. 


THERE is no task on earth more difficult than that of writing a 
good biography, especially if the person whose character is up for 
delineation still lives to read that which is written. But to me in 
this case the task is emphatically a “labor of love.” All that is 
affectionate and grateful in my nature, all that high warm admi- 
ration which has ever made me more than a worshiper of genius 
and goodness, rises and swells in my heart as I write. There is 
not a green spot or pleasant memory of my literary life which has 
not been in some way heightened by the friendship and sympathy 
of this gentle lady. I knew and loved her well, years before my 
eyes ever fell upon her form. How could it be otherwise,—her 
name had been a household word, her writings were half of them 
planted in my heart, long before I had myself ventured upon the 
first incomplete couplet. At length circumstances unimportant to 
all but myself, caused me to think of authorship also. I knew but 
one literary person in the world, John Neal, of Portland, but his 
friendship was a host in itself. My first story was written with 
terrible misgiving, and printed in the first number of a new maga- 
zine, in which all the literary hopes of a lifetime were ventured. 
This magazine and this imperfect story was sent to Mrs. Sigourney. 

People do not guess how many heartaches can be bound up in 
the first number of a magazine, or how timorously the young spirit 
tries its wing. I remember as if it were but yesterday how sad 
and dispirited a day of hard writing had left me. It seemed as if 
every line I had sent away were an absurdity, as if the very chil- 
dren would laugh at my ambition. I remember all this, and how 
sadly I had stolen away to brood over these desponding thoughts, 
when a letter was placed in my hand. There was something 
encouraging in the fine round letters that composed the address, a 
delicacy in the soft snowy paper, that awoke my imagination. I 
jooked at the seal—a tiny drop of green wax stamped with an 
antique head—all was strange but full of character. I broke the 
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seal. The letter was from Mrs. Sigourney. She had received the 
magazine: she had read the story—my story—and said such 
beautiful things of it. From that day to this, I cannot think of 
that letter without feeling the tears steal into my eyes. It was 
the first bright gleam of sunshine that flashed across my literary 
life. It was a woman in the bloom and plenitude of her power 
pausing to cheer and encourage a sister woman. It was only a 
letter—a little sheet of folded paper ; but simple as it was, little as 
it cost her, that letter has left its impress on my whole life. I said 
in my innermost heart, “'This great good woman shall not be 
ashamed of her prophecy. I will do something worthy, something 
that she herself need not be ashamed of.” We were very unlike, 
I knew that, but still I studied the spirit of her genius with an 
earnestness that stamped upon my very soul a reverence for the 
holiness and beauty of literature. 

From that day a correspondence sprang up between us, full of 
grateful and affectionate reverence on my part, full of kindness 
where she was concerned. Before, I had admired, reverenced the 
author—now I learned to love the woman, the woman who lives 
and breathes in her writings more completely than life and thought 
ever blended before. 

Years went by—five or six, and one summer month I went to 
Hartford, filled with a wish to see the woman who had occupied 
so much of my thoughts. Here let me turn to the journal in 
which my impressions at the time were written. 

“So we have been out to ride. The air was delicious, the 
scenery beautiful, but I was restless all the time. It seemed un- 
natural to be in Hartford an hour, and not yet have looked upon 
the roof that sheltered Mrs. Sigourney. 'To-morrow did not seem 
near enough for me, who loved her so much, but had never yet 
looked upon her face. Still a friend had promised to introduce me 
on the morrow, and till then—patience! A thought struck two 
of our party at once. We would ride by the house. There was 
no lack of etiquette in that! The idea was instantly seized upon. 
The next moment we were cantering along the green sward, 
along a back street of the town. We drew up an instant to ques- 
tion a boy who was gathering dandelions by the highway, and he 
pointed to a white cottage standing a little to the left. The slope 
ofa hill lay between us and it, and through the sward that clothed 
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it crept a footpath running paralel with the street. We turned 
our horses, and rode them gently along this path. Without speak- 
ing a word we passed the cottage very slowly, and, I can answer 
for one, with beating hearts. 

“It was a pretty white building, lifted from the street by a 
sloping bank richly clothed with sward. Along the front ran a 
pretty veranda, and a thrifty old grape-vine was creeping and coil- 
ing all over it to the roof. It was just) in that brief season when 
perfume is folded up in the blush of those young leaves, and their 
delicate odor floated over us as we rode by. A tiny flower garden, 
completely tangled over with violets, pansies and myrtles, lay 
between the cottage and the pretty white fence in front, while 
back of the dwelling and on one side, lay a beautiful field, green 
and elastic with meadow grass, bounded by a walk overhung with 
lilacs and fruit trees, and with a beautiful clump of trees grouped 
far back where a few garden seats bespoke frequent visitants. As 
we rode by, suyset shadows lay cool and dim around these oaks, 
and the spirit of repose seemed to haunt the place. We looked 
along this footpath, under the trees, up to the windows half hid 
beneath the budding grape-vine, hoping to catch one glimpse of 
the Eve to so sweet a paradise. But all wassilent and tranquil—a 
bird flashing in and out of the grape-vine gave us his pretty wel- 
come, and we rode gn. ‘The pleasantest streets in Hartford are 
those that lie on the outskirts, where a simple footpath is trodden on 
each side of the carriage-way, and the greer sward is brightened 
here and there with the bright gold of a dandelion flower. There 
is something rural and pleasant in escaping the pavement that 
makes these homely flowers springing up by the wayside wildly 
delicious. 

“In a street like this Mrs. Sigourney lives. We had sauntered 
along the bank before her cottage the day before, and thought it 
very pleasant, but in the morning when we stood close by the little 
white gate, and saw fresh dew upon the tiny flower garden, and 
inhaled a richer perfume from the unfolding grape leaves, the 
repose of the place was more than poetical. 

“ We opened the gate softly, for all the time this seemed like an 
intrusion—and stood in the veranda. 'The bird was there twitter- 
ing among the grape vines, and sending forth a low note as if to 
welcome us in its own quiet way. But the blinds were all closed, 
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and the stillness so profound that, when a tidy servant told us the 
lady was in, I could scarcely believe her. 

“The first object that we observed on entering the shady little 
parlor was a work basket of black willow standing upon the sofa. 
Upon its lining of crimson silk, lay—no, not a heap of gorgeous 
worsted, nor the velvet of a slipper—not a scrap of lace to be dis- 
guised with embroidery, nor the tassel of a net purse glittering 
with beads,—no, that work basket contained no such excuse for 
feminine idleness—but downright honest knitting work, folded 
exactly at the seam-stitch, the needles bright from use, and thrust 
into a ball of cotton yarn. It had a look of home, that work basket, 
and my heart moved to the knitting work. [ never in my wildest 
aspirations ever hoped to write poetry like some of Mrs. Sigourney’s, 
but even to this day I have a lingering ambition to ‘measure 
yarn’ and knit a race with her. She might win, but in my 
palmy days I had a trick of the knitting needles that should rea- 
sonably excuse a little vanity. 

‘‘Next to an author’s writings, we can judge of a lady author best 
by her favorite sitting room. There so much of the individual 
exhibits itself in form or tint that it is impossible to be mistaken. 
Taste cannot be concealed, for even flowers, the most lovely things 
of earth, can be rendered almost vulgar by slovenly arrangement. 
A coarse mind is often detected in the glare of a curtain, or the 
gorgeous tints of a damask sofa. In this parlor all was harmony 
and refinement. It was like one of her own most natural poems, 
that shady quiet room, simple, unpretending, full of home beauties. 
A glass of violets and myrtle leaves stood upon the table,—a few 
books were scattered around as if some one had just been reading ; 
beneath one of them lay half a dozen beautiful drawings, touched 
by a learner, you could see, and yet exquisitely done. 

“A miniature statue of Hannah More stood upon the mantlepiece, 
and over it hung a single picture. It was an old man—very old, 
with a face so benevolent, so warmly gentle, you longed to see the 
picture smile. Two children hung upon the old man’s chair.— 
The painter had imparted an air of fond love to these children, 
which said plainly as words, ‘This dear, blessed old man is our 
grandfather’ You knew how much the children loved that grand- 
father at a glance, for the artist had written it in sunshine upon 
their faces. We knew that this was Mrs. Sigourney’s father, and 
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that these were her two children, and turned away, sighing, for 
that good old man was dead. The poetry so mournfully sweet 
that had given forth the news of his departure was fresh in my 
heart. Beautiful traces of what that venerable man had been, I 
saw upon the face of Mrs. Sigourney when she entered the room, 
for a remarkable likeness existed between her face and that of the 
pictured old man. The same benevolent expression was there— 
the same tranquil, almost holy light slept in the soft grey eyes—the 
mouth with its benign smile—how complete, and how touching was 
the likeness thus presented between the living and the dead. 

“Mrs. Sigourney is singularly unpretending and modest in her 
appearance ; there is something even timid in the air with which 
she enters a room. Notwithstanding, her manner is full of genial 
cordiality. Her nature is so rich in affection, so placid in its 
warmth, that excitement of any kind would disturb the lovely 
repose that, to those who know her, seems so beautiful. You 
might converse with her a whole day, without detecting a single 
flash of the enthusiastic feeling which has sent some of her most 
lofty thoughts trumpet-tongued through the world. You look upon 
that calm, meek face—you touch the little hand—one of the most 
perfect in form and color you ever saw—and it seems marvellous 
where the power was found to pen such poems as ‘ Napoleon’— 
‘Niagara, and that most thrilling tribute to Mrs. Hemans which 
blends the whole poetry of womanhood in one lofty anthem to the 
dead—the dead of her own sex. 

“Mrs. Sigourney had been at home but a short time after her 
tour in Europe, so when we had talked over matters more strictly 
personal, she was induced to speak of the old world. 'This she did 
quietly, but with gentle eloquence, always keeping herself and her 
opinions in the back ground, with a sort of delicate tact, I do believe, 
possessed in its truth by no other woman onearth. We asked for 
a sight of the bracelet, a right royal gift from the Queen of the 
French. It was brought forth, the silver and tissue foldings re- 
moved, the crimson case unclasped, and there lay the gift which 
royalty had, with such becoming grace, conferred on genius. The 
bracelet is indeed very beautiful—the gold exquisitely chased in 
minute scales, beset with pearls pure and snowy, swelling in a 
curved line from the clasp and guarded by a double row of large 
brilliants. The gold is sufficiently massive for elegance, and the 
entire workmanship thoroughly beautiful. 
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“ We took our leave at length, and went away delighted with 
every thing we had seen and heard. In all. my day dreams of 
this lady, 1 had never imagined her more interesting or loveable 
than she had proved. We gathered a flower from the garden, and 
on our way back passed ‘ The Sigourney Mansion.’ It is a stately 
dwelling, commanding a fine view, and surrounded by trees and 
shrubbery grouped with picturesque effect. A hawthorn hedge in 
full flower overhung the little mill stream, and as we paused to 
look at it, the white leaves: floated by us upon the water. It is 
really a noble place, and rich in natural beauties, but I could not 
readily force myself to associate it completely with the lovely 
woman we had left. The little neat home, with its grape vine 
and birds seemed more like the dwelling I loved to remember.” 

Since that visit I have seen Mrs. Sigourney frequently. We have 
sat together at her own table, and it seemed all like a dream to me. 
Her daughter was with us then, a fair and gentle girl, in whose 
features you could trace many of the benevolent lines that made 
so strong a resemblance between the grandfather and the mother. 
We wandered over the grounds, and even into the very kitchen, 
the natural domain of Old Ann—my namesake: Heaven grant J 
may never have one less worthy, or less truly honored. Why, her 
kitchen was a perfect realm of neatness ; the tins were like silver, 
the stove might have served for a dressing mirror for my true- 
hearted old namesake. You find no such colored women out of 
Connecticut as Old Ann—they degenerate every where else. At 
that time she had been twelve years in the family, and I have not 
a doubt she is there yet, not a day older in looks, and that nice 
pleasant face brightening whenever Mrs. Sigourney enters the 
kitchen. 

We did not see Mr. Sigourney, and this I regretted, for no man 
in the State is more highly respected, both from his position as the 
head of an old and influential family, and as a man of great literary 
and scientific attainments. 

After a few days of happy intercourse, I left Hartford with my 
respect for the illustrious lady deepened, and all the affection her 
character had inspired increased three fold by more thorough inti- 
macy. Since then we have met often,—under my own roof and 
among mutual friends. I have seen her the most honored guest at 
the Presidential Mansion, where the highest of the land gathered to 
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render her honor. I have seen statesmen bestow attentions upon 
her that would have turned any other head on earth ; but always 
gentle, always unpretending, these things only served to excite her 
gratitude. Nothing seems capable of disturbing the modest equa- 
nimity of a character that appears to me the perfection of feminine 
loveliness. 

I do not intend to give any analysis or eulogy on the writings of 
Mrs. Sigourney. As well might I tell the world how beautiful is 
the sunshine—how heavenly the music which fills our groves when 
the summer mornings are brightest. It requires not my feeble pen 
to make poetry like hers felt and appreciated wherever it is read. 
I write more of the woman than the authoress, because had the 
woman been less perfect, the author had never been reverenced as 
she isreverenced. Perhaps I speak warmly—too warmly. It may 
be so; but heaven knows not more warmly than I feel, for years 
and reflection only make me value qualities like hers more justly, 
and with a deeper appreciation. 

It is not alone because Mrs. Sigourney has written, that hom- 
age should be rendered, but what she has written she has lived. 
She still lives the first pure impersonation of an American literary 
lady. In her life you find no distorted acts, no wild search after 
unattainable sympathies and transcendental delusions. She never 
degrades her genius with sophistry, or sullies the ermine that nature 
has cast about her, by allowing one sentiment which angels might 
not acknowledge to find meritorious beauty in her genius. She is 
emphatically a great, good woman, and as such the warmest bless- 
ings of one heart at least will forever follow her. 

This is a strange, wild, rambling sort of biography, in which the 
writer has blended herself perhaps too conspicuously ; but if irreg- 
ular, it is sincere—if rude, it is earnest. While the dignity of 
female literature is invaded at every point, who can help enthu- 
siasm when turning to a woman like this! With her for an exam- 
ple, what woman would dare to cast a blot upon the profession of 
letters,—a profession she has kept so pure and done so much to 
ennoble. 

But after writing many pages, nothing has been said of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s early history, of her origin and literary experience.— 
Of course something must yet be given of a life full of interest, a 
history replete with instruction. For the events connected with 
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Mrs. Sigourney’s early life, 1 am indebted to an article published 
last January in the American Literary Magazine, perhaps the most 
eloquent and comprehensive analysis of this lady’s life and writings 
hitherto published. Believing the author of this paper to have had 
undoubted sources of information, he must be authority for the 
following particulars. 

Lydia Huntley was born in the ancient town of Norwich, Con- 
necticut. This pretty town is divided, not ‘into municipal districts, 
but into what was formerly called the Old Town and Chelsea.— 
The latter is the locality of business, and presents an active, bust- 
ling aspect. ‘The former is exquisitely rural in its features, and 
bosomed within a complete circle of hills. Gray rocks give it an 
air of antiquity. Bold and striking scenery tone it with romance ; 
while fresh waters and luxuriant verdure soften romance into rus- 
ticity, and light up its antique repose with the sparkle of life. It 
was in the most lovely and retired part of the “Old Town” that 
Miss Huntley was born, on the first of September, 1791. 

She was an only child. Her parents were in moderate circum- 
stances, but of a character, both moral and intellectual, calculated 
to win general respect. Her mother’s name before marriage was 
Wentworth, and her descent has been distinctly traced first to the 
old 'Tory Governors of New Hampshire, who were especially hon- 
ored for their loyalty by the Crown of England, and subsequently, 
through a direct line of ancestors to the great Earl of Strafford, 
whose head was brought to the block during the reign of Charles I. 
She possessed much natural vivacity, more than ordinary beauty, 
and a powerful memory. She did not, however, enjoy the advan- 
tages of an early regular education ; and her daughter was com- 
pelled to rely upon her own powers in estimating the importance 
of mental acquisition. 

Mr. Huntley, father of Mrs. Sigourney, was of Scotch descent. 
He enlisted early as a soldier in our revolutionary struggle, and 
joined the first regiment who marched in 1775, from the eastern 
part of the State of Connecticut, under General Jedediah Hunt- 
ington. He afterwards retired to his small farm, which he culti- 
vated with profit and taste. His circumstances were such as to 
make industry necessary. Mr. Huntley was remarkable for great 
integrity of character, and rigid honor in all his dealings with men. 
He was remarkable for great sweetness of character and a most 
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placid disposition. No rash word ever rose to his lips or angry fire 
to his cheek. This equanimity seems to be most fully inherited 
by his daughter. His piety was fervent, his benevolence gentle 
and unostentatious. He lived to reach his eighty-eighth year, re- 
taining to the end an elastic step, a florid cheek, and bright, brown 
hair, untouched by silver. He died on the 13th of August, 1839. 
His wife’s death had already occurred in 1833. The illustrious 
daughter of this worthy pair had the mournful satisfaction of 
closing the eyes of both under her own roof. 

Persons generally expect to hear of some extraordinary develop- 
ment of precocity in the childhood of genius, although mere pro- 
cocity proves very little, and disappoints quite as often as gratifies 
the hopes predicated upon it. But Lydia Huntley was a preco- 
cious child. At the age of three she read the Bible well. At the 
age of seven or eight she began to show the splendid bias of her 
mind, and composed verses for her own amusement. ‘This habit 
she continued, for years, in connection with another quite as re- 
markable—that of concealing them. Committing them to her 
private journal, as if they were a part of the record of her life and 
feelings, she kept them as sacred only to herself. Perhaps here is 
the secret of that truth to herself, to her own heart, which is the 
distinguishing excellence of Mrs. Sigourney’s writings. She was 
an only child, and had no playmates. This drove her to seek 
companionship in books, and made her diary the confidante of her 
childhood. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s early life is inseparably woven with that of one 
of those benevolent ladies of the olden time, whose good qualities 
of heart are estimable as genius. We allude to Madam Lathrop, 
a daughter of Hon. John Talcott, once Governor of Connecticut, 
and a resident of Hartford. She was the widow of Dr. D. Lath- 
rop, of Norwich. Mr. Huntley, father of Mrs. Sigourney, acted as 
the agent of this excellent lady until her death, and lived with his 
wife in the fine family mansion, where their only daughter was 
born. Madam Lathrop had lost her own children, while they were 
quite young, and seemed to pour upon this lovely and timid child 
of genius all the wealth of her best affections. Here little Lydia 
was surrounded with many advantages which her parents could 
never have afforded her. The house of her benefactress was the 
favorite resort of distinguished persons, both of Connecticut and 
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the other States of the Union. Miss Huntley enjoyed the best 
advantages of a school education, which were furnished in her 
vicinity. Modern schemes have materially widened the range of 
studies to be pursued by young ladies—in some cases to a miracu- 
lous extent. But half a century ago, few studies were pursued by 
girls, and in these they were most thoroughly taught. Then, too, 
the sexes were not, contrary to the law of nature as developed in 
the family, kept apart, to take away from one the stimulus of mas- 
culine strength, and from the other the softening influences of 
female delicacy. Mrs. Sigourney has been heard to say, that one 
of the most profitable periods of her early culture was that in which 
she, with several other young ladies, successfully struggled to 
retain their places with honor in a class, containing several young 
men of talent, who were pursuing at school the studies of the first 
year in Yale College. One of the young gentlemen of this class 
was afterwards a Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, and 
a Senator of the United States—the late lamented Jabez W. Hunt- 
ington. Another was Hon. Henry Strong, still an eminent lawyer 
of the same State. 

Miss Huntley was, of course, successful in school. The acqui- 
sition of knowledge was her amusement, and she swept, with the 
monopoly of merit, all the rare prizes and medals and badges of 
school-honor. But the young Lydia was removed from this school, 
in her fourteenth year, and only at home, and at intervals, could 
pursue the studies thus broken off. The next year, her fifteenth, 
was made mournfully memorable by the death of her beloved 
benefactress, Madam Lathrop, at the age of eighty-eight. This 
was the first deep sorrow that fell upon the young poetess, but the 
noble and good old lady had not forgotten her charge even in 
death. She bequeathed to the young mourner a friend,—such a 
friend as rarely falls to the lot of a mortal. Daniel Wadsworth 
from that day became the most generous and faithful friend which 
genius ever knew. He was a nephew of Madam Lathrop, the son 
of a Commissary General of the Revolutionary Army, and the 
inheritor of vast wealth, which, as Heaven and men will bear him 
witness, was nobly used. He died only a short time since in the 
city of his residence, Hartford, Connecticut, and his death is yet 
mourned as a public calamity. 

Mr. Huntley, after the death of Madam Lathrop, bought a small 
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farm of his own, and his daughter, at about the same time, made 
her first visit to Hartford. She returned and lived with her parents, 
making occasional visits to Hartford, for some years. During this 
time she was ambitious to become a teacher, and was happy in 
the extreme when she enjoyed the privilege of teaching, for six 
hours a day during a single summer, two young ladies, in her 
father’s house. So enthusiastic was she in the instruction of her 
two pupils, as to have a regular public examination of them, at the 
end of the term, for the gratification of their friends. Being desi- 
rous to perfect herself in the art of teaching, she, with a female 
friend, went to Hartford to learn the accomplishments of drawing, 
painting, and embroidery. Shortly after, in connection with her 
friend, she instructed a large school of young ladies. Her associate 
was Miss Ann Maria Hyde, whose biography, from the pen of Mrs. 
Sigourney, is a beautiful proof of the love that existed between 
them. 

The inauguration of the Governor in Connecticut is celebrated 
to the present time with considerable pomp. It was during the 
election festivities of 1814, that Miss Huntley was invited to spend 
a few weeks with Madam Wadsworth, the mother of Mr. Daniel 
Wadsworth. He, estimating all the beauties of her character and 
the promise of her genius, prevailed upon her to remain in Hart- 
ford and study French. Soon after, he obtained for her a select 
school for young ladies, which she instructed for several years with 
great success. It was for her pupils that she composed some of 
her most beautiful prose pieces—pieces which will be current in 
rhetorical works for the instruction of the young while the Eng- 
lish language lasts. While Miss Huntley was engaged in teach- 
ing at Hartford, she resided in the mansion of Madam Wadsworth, 
until 1817, when this estimable lady died at the age of eighty-four. 
During her residence in this family, she found the first encourage- 
ment to write which had ever been tendered to her genius. Mr. 
Wadsworth detected her habit of writing and concealing verses, 
and, struck with amazement at her proficiency, determined upon 
their publication. He extracted from the journals which she had 
commenced at the age of eleven, such pieces as pleased his fancy, 
—literally copying many of them with his own hand. His excel- 
lent wife assisted in this generous task. Mr. Wadsworth then 
made personal efforts to procure subscriptions for the publication 
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of the collection—for to publish a literary work in those days with- 
out subscriptions was equivalent to paying a high price for oblivion 
in advance. He succeeded admirably, and she received from the 
edition of her “ Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse,” published in 1815, 
a larger sum than ever accrued to her from any single edition of 
her other writings. The dutiful daughter, with overwhelming joy, 
laid the first fruits of her genius at the feet of her aged parents.— 
She enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Wadsworth and his lady (who 
died in 1846) until the death of both. Mrs. Wadsworth was a 
daughter of the first Governor ‘Trumbull. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s literary life was now fairly begun, and her 
fame grew with every fresh effort. She published many useful 
and instructive works—one, a tribute to her friend, Miss Hyde, and 
another, to her benefactress, Madam Lathrop. Her works were 
full of religious and moral lessons, in which lay her forte. In 1819, 
she was married to Mr. Charles Sigourney, a merchant of Hart- 
ford, who possessed strong literary predilections, which he cultiva- 
ted with ardor, and whose literary productions of a later time 
are surpassed for elegance and research by few that have made 
belles lettres a profession. A rare classic scholar, a lover of litera- 
ture for its own sake, it is not wonderful that a man like Mr. Sig- 
ourney should have loved and appreciated a woman like the one 
who has so many years brightened his home. Mr. Sigourney is 
of Huguenot descent, and was educated in England. The wedded 
pair lived in one of the most beautiful spots in Connecticut—known 
to the present time, as Sigourney Place on Lord’s Hill, Hartford. 
It stands on a beautiful slope, planted with trees and shrubs, and 
skirted on one side by a fine hedge, on the other side with a pretty 
mill-stream. On one side is a wood, and rich open fields spread 
from the rear. Some unforeseen changes made it necessary for 
Mrs. Sigourney, as much to the regret of the public as herself, to 
leave in the summer of 1838, the beautiful residence which will 
ever bear her name. 

In.1840, Mrs. Sigourney made a voyage to Europe, where she 
remained more than a year, making the acquaintance and winning 
the good will of some of the greatest characters of the day. A 
poem, written by her in honor of the magnificent celebration of the 
return of Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena, so pleased the Queen 
of France, that she acknowledged her appreciation of it by the gift 
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of a magnificent bracelet. While abroad, Mrs. Sigourney pub- 
lished two volumes which were warmly received. Soon after her 
return, she gave some of her impressions of Europe in the volume 
entitled “ Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands.” Every year she 
continues to add to the literature of our country, and at this date 
the American press has issued thirty-five volumes of her writings. 





MORNING FANCIES. 
BY MRS. L. H. B. SMITH. 


In the rosy dawn of asummer morn, 
A rosebud oped its petals gay, 

And not more bright was the orient light, 
Than the blush which on its bosom lay. 


Radiant flowers, in those fragrant bowers, 
Greenness, and beauty, and song were there ; 
But the rose inly sighs to the dewy skies 
Its incense breath—a matin prayer. 


* * * * * ” 


By the paly light of an autumn night, 
I sought in those ruined bowers again, 
The peerless flower, whose brief bright hour 
Of beauty, gladdened the vernal plain. 


Mid leaflets dead, its drooping head, 
In the fitful light, looked dimly fair ; 

But its fragrant breath, mid blight and death, 
Beauty’s sweet soul still lingered there. 


Say, wouldst thou glean from fancy’s dream, 
Cecilia, a moral gravely wise ? 

From things that die, ’twould point thine eye, 
And upward bid thy spirit rise. 


So thy life’s sweet close, like the dying rose, 

May tell of thy young heart’s heavenward trust, 
And as fragrance shed o’er the rose’s bed, 

So linger, above thy sleeping dust, 

The blessed memory of the just. 
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Gen. Cuar.—Philadelphus. Calyx, four or five parted, acu- 
minate, permanent; corolla, four or five petalled, flat, large and 


spreading ; anthers erect, four grooved. 


See ce oe 


loose bunches, each upon a short pedicel. 


nearer inspection. 


| There are two varieties of the Philadelphus, the dwarf Syringa, 
or Mock Orange, and the Carolina Syringa, which grows to the 
height of sixteen feet, sending out slender branches from the sides 
opposite each other ; the leaves are smooth, shaped like those of the 
pear tree; the flowers are produced at the ends of the branches. 
The Mock Orange may be propagated by suckers, layings, or 
cuttings. The suckers grow from the roots in great quantities.— 
They should be taken from the old plant in the fall, and placed in 
a nursery to gain strength for some months, when they may be 
placed where they are to remain. The cuttings of the young 
shoots may be planted in the autumn, in a shady situation, where 
they soon form plants. These plants are extremely hardy, and 
will thrive in almost any soil or situation, though they come to 
perfection sooner in light, good ground, than in stiff, or sandy soil. 


‘ 











SEE FLOWER PLATE. 


Spec. Cuar.—Stalks numerous, seven or eight feet in length, 
putting forth several short branches from their sides ; leaves, ovate 
or ovate lanceolate, terminating in acute points, and having several 
indentures on their eyes; flowers, coming out from the side, in 


This plant is said to be a native of the South of Europe; the 
flowers appear at the end of May, and continue nearly through 
June. They have a strong perfume, which at a distance nearly 
resembles orange flowers, but is too powerful for most persons on 





Beauty.—All beauty lies in the form or expression of mental 
or moral exeellence. The arrangement of colors produces but 
that beauty which had its image before in the mind of the de- 

signer. Beauty of thought and feeling has an outward expression 
in the forms of speech and action; but the beauty is not of them ; 
it is that which makes them beautiful ; they are but announcers 
of its presence—the body guard of a spirit adorned. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR VOL. IV., 


OF THE 


LADIES’ WREATH. 


EDITED BY MRS, S. T. MARTYN. 


Tue success of this MAGAZINE, which is yet in its infancy, is unparalleled in the hiw- 
wry of the PeRIopICAL LITERATURE of this land. Its circulation is now, nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the oldest of our monthlies, and excels some, which claim to be, “ the most 
popular of the Magazines.” 

Our object has been, as stated in our first Prospectus, TO GIVE OUR FAIR COUNTRY- 
WOMEN, AND INTRODUCE INTO THE FAMILY CIRCLE, A WORK CONTAINING A PURE, 
ELEVATED, CHRISTIAN LITERATURE—a work which should exert an ennobling 
influence upon all its readers, and help to sustain the great principles, industrious habits, 
and moral sentiments, which lie at the foandation of our Republican Liberties and Free 
Institutions. When we commenced our enterprise, it was doubted, by many, whether 
such a work could be sustained. The success of the WREATH has settled that question, 
and cheered the hearts of thousands, who have mourned over the deleterious influence of 
much of the light literatare of the day. 

It gives us much pleasure to be able to state, that we have been encouraged, in our en- 
terprise, not only by a steady and rapid increase of our circulation, but by the voice of the 
public press, both secular and religious, and by numerous epistles of commendation from 
the best minds and noblest hearts in the land. 


Bmbellishments, 

Our EMBELLISHMENTS speak for themselves. We only echo the voice of the press genc- 
rally, when we say. our FLOWER PLATES have not been equalled, and our STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS have not been surpassed, by any, even of the THREE DOLLAR 
MAGAZINES. 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE COUNTRY. 

If Tat WREATH was made up of extracts from other works, and the flowers and plates 
were wood engravings, the cost of publication would be lessened, at least one-half. But 
our articles are all oR1GINAL, and from the pens of our very best writers—our flowers are 
Lithographed, in the best style of the art, and our Steel Engravings by the ablest and 
most poPular artists in the land. The twelve numbers make a beautiful volume of 432 

ages, on fine white paper, with twenty-four splendid Engravings, all for ONE DOL- 
EAR !! [—> invariably in advance. 


NEW TYPE AND SF ENDID PAPER. 


The May Number, which commences the Fourth Volume, will be published on 
the 20th of, March, and will contain sixteen extra pages, two fine steel engravings, 
and a splendid flower plate. We promise our subscribers that the next volume 
shall not only be the Best, but the most beautiful Magazine in the country. 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
Our list of contributors is not excelled by any periodical in the country. We 
ive the names of a few of them, not having room for all. 
rs. L. H. Siaourney, How. E. Lewis, Rev. Ciement E. Bass, 
“ 


M.N.McDonatp, Rev. N. A. Keyes, T.S. Arruur, 
‘“ Ann S.Sreppens, Mars. J. H. L. Campsett, Rev. Cartos Smita. 
“ F. L. Smita, Miss Carouine May, D. MSrone, Esa., 
“ C. Tuerssa Crarx, Hon. Stacy G. Ports, G. F. Seccut pe Casatt, 
« A.B. Hype, Rev. J. Atpen, D. D. Rev. D. C. Lansine, D. D. 
« FE. Lirttes, Ww. H. Burteics, Esa, “ W.B. Tappan, 
« Sr. Smon, Rev.W. B. Spracue, DD., F. Hacan, Esq., 
« M. L. GarpNeER, “« §.D. Burcnarp, G. W. Crarxe, Esq, 
“« KE. C. Kinney, Geo. S. Burteicn, Esq., G. F. Roor, Esq., 


Mrs. S. M. Crarxe. Apranam M. Cow ss, M. D. 


PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN LADIES. 
We shall continue giving Original Portraits of distinguished American Ladies. 
Several will be inserted in the fourth volume, as soon as correct paintings can be 
procured, from which to engrave them. 


BEST TERMS TO CLUBS. 

We offer to Clubs the following low terms, which are but a few pennies above 
the cost price. Four copies for one year for $3.00; eight do. do. for $6.00; four- 
teen do. do. for $10.00; twenty do. do. for $14.00. 

Editors, who will ny Po Prospectus in a conspicuous part of their papers, 
shall be entitled to the Magazine for one year. 


J. J. Reed, Printer, 16 Spruce-st, New-York. 

















OPINIONS OF CLERGYMEN. 


Having examined, with some care, The Ladies’ Wreath, edited by Mrs. 8. T. 
Martyn, I take pleasure in expressing my confidence in its decidedly moral influence, 
and its adaptation to do anak in the family.—I hope that its real merits, as a valu- 
able substitute for some of the light and frivolous fashionable Magazines, together 
with its astonishingly low price, may procure for it an extensive circulation. 

HENRY M. DEXTER 


April 22, 1848, Pastor of Franklin-St. Cong. Church, Manchester, N. H. 
We cordially unite with Rev. Mr. Dexter in the above expressed opinion and 
hope. THOMAS O. LINCOLN, 


Pastor First Baptist Church, Manchester, N. H. 
DANIEL P. CILLEY, 
Pastor of the Freewill Baptist Church, Manchester, N. H. 


The Ladies’ Wreath, edited by Mrs, S. T. Martyn, is the periodical which most 
deserves the liberal. patronage of a Christian community.—It exhibits, in an attrac- 
tive form, the poe oe and the power of truth, moral and religious. It asserts 
and maintains wit dignity, the proper influence of woman. It is admirably adapted 
to improve and elevate the mind and heart. And it is destined to be read with 
eager interest by thousands who have not yet learned the fact that such a work 
exists, LUCIUS C. MATLACK. 

Nashville, June 22, 1848, 

The subscriber is happy in being able to say that the pledge of his first endorse- 
ment to the Ladies’ Wreath has been fully redeemed by its worthy and indefatiga- 
ble Editress—and, after two years acquaintance with this onetns and useful 

riodical, takes pleasure in making a renewed expression of his high sense of its 
iterary and moral excellence, and of the happy influence it is adapted to exert 
upon the taste and manners of our reading pubhie. 

Brooklyn, May 19th, 1848. D. C. LANSING, D. D. 

I have examined The Ladies’ Wreath, published in New-York, and edited by 
Mrs. S. T. Martyn, with some degree of attention, and am happy to say that it is 
the best periodical with which I am acquainted. Its literary merit, the neatness 
and elegance of its execution, and above all its religious tone, are worthy of high 
commendation, and justly entitle it to the patronage of all the true friends of sci- 
ence and virtue, JAMES W. CROSS. | 

West Boylston, June 21st, 1848. 

From a cursory examination of the Ladies’ Wreath, a periodical edited by Mrs. 
S. T. Martyn, I am of opinion that it is a work of decided merit, and will prove a 
highly acceptable and useful visitant-in the families to which it may find access. 
The articles are generally written with excellent taste, and adapted to subserve 
alike the culture of the mind and the heart. WM. B. SPRAGUE, D. D. 

Albany, Sept. 1847. Pastor of 2d Pres. Church. 

We concur in the above opinion of Dr. Sprague. WM. ADAMS, D. D. 

Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church. 
ASA D. SMITH, 
New- York, March 30, 1848. Pastor of the ag Pres. Church, 


W. ANDREWS 
Troy, March 30, 1848. Pastor of 2d Pres. Church. 


I have examined with some attention the first volume of the Ladies’ Wreath, 
and, so far as a cursory perusal will enable me to judge of the merits of the work, 
I am prepared to give it my hearty approval. The matter is composed with spirit 
and taste, and the embellishments are in the best style of the art: The moral tone 
of the work is elevated, while the themes are fascinating, and the style of composi- 
tion, pleasing. I have no doubt, but Mrs. Martyn, the gifted editress, and her 
talented correspondents, will continue to render the Wreath worthy of a place in 
all the families in the land. GEO. PECK, D. D. 

New- York, March 30, 1848. Editor Meth. Quarterly Review. 


I am happy to state, that an acquaintance with the Ladies’ Wreath from its com- 
mencement, enables me to express an opinion highly commendatory of its spirit 
and design. It is conducted with marked ability, and is eminently adapted to exert 
a salutary influence both upon the intellect and the heart. 8S. D. BURCHARD, 

New- York, March 30, 1847. Pastor of 13th St. Pres. Church. 


I have paid some attention to a periodical work, under the title of “The Ladies’ 
Wreath.” Iam happy to commend it as a publication written with taste, and 
possessing a decided religious tendency. G. SPRING, D. D. 
New- York, March 30, 1848. Pastor of Brick P-es Ghurch. 





























